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Industrial Review of the Year 
Jury, 1927 to Jury, 1928 


Since the publication of our last review the welfare of 
American workers has been affected by many significant 
developments. This brief survey, however, is necessarily 
limited to relatively important matters. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


According to data compiled by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics there were fewer strikes and lockouts 
in 1927 than in any year since 1917. The number de- 

we from 4,450 in 1917 to 2,385 in 1921. Since 1921, 
ighest number was in 1923 when there were 1,553. 
In 1926, the figure dropped to 1,035 and in 1927 to 732. 


The most serious strikes in 1927-1928 have been in the 
bituminous coal industry and in the textile industry. The 
coal strike, beginning April 1, 1927, has been, from the 
economic point of view, a losing battle for the miners. 
Tempotary settlements running to April 1, 1928, were 
made in Illinois, Indiana and outlying districts. But in 
Ohio, West Virginia, Western Pennsylvania and Central 
Pennsylvania the union has not been able to resist the 
efforts of the operators to establish a non-union regime. 
The miners in Illinois and Indiana have also been idle 
since April 1, 1928. A great deal of suffering among the 
mine workers’ families has been occasioned by this bitter 
controversy. 

As this review goes to press, the Policy Committee of 
the union announces that the officers in each district are 
free to negotiate for wages on whatever basis is “mutu- 
ally satisfactory,” their action to be submitted for rati- 
fication by a district convention or by a referendum vote 
of the miners in each district. This action opens the way, 
so far as the union is concerned. to the re-establishment 
of collective bargaining in the northern fields. which have 
latterly been non-union. The union’s action in abandon- 
ing its insistence on the Jacksonville wage scale is in 
line with the analvsis of the situation made public by the 
Federal Council of Churches through its Department of 
Research and Education a few weeks ago. 

On April 16, 1928, over 28,000 textile workers in New 
Hedford, Massachusetts, went on strike in protest against 
alm per cent cut in wages. Efforts to mediate between 
the"parties proved futile. On July 9, the employers under- 
took to open their mills on a non-union basis. Thus far 
feports indicate that very few workers have returned to 
work at the reduced wage scale. The strike seems to 
have been conducted in an orderly way and further ef- 


forts are being made to bring about a settlement by nego- 
tiation. Public sympathy is reported to be very generally 
with the strikers. 

The threat of a strike is still impending among the 
Pullman porters. The efforts of the union to gain recog- 
nition from the Pullman Company have proved unavail- 
ing. The steps taken by the union to reach an adjustment 


-under the Railway Labor Act in order to raise wages 


and improve working conditions have been unsuccessful. 

The agreement between the management of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes in- 
dicates the possibility of reconciling employe representa- 
tion plans and collective bargaining between employers 
and trade unions. Through recognition of the union and 
the agreement on its part to cooperate in attaining results 
as good as or better than have been attained by the em- 
ploye representation plan, a rapprochement has been 
effected which may make an important contribution to 
industrial peace. 

An appreciation of the importance of conciliatory at- 
titudes between advocates of employe representation plans 
and exponents of collective bargaining with unions was 
demonstrated at a meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science, April 11, 1928. William M. Leiserson, one of 
the foremost industrial relations experts in America, said 
in his address to the Academy: “The mere fact that 
employers and organizers of great capitalistic enterprises 
find it necessary or desirable to talk industrial democracy 
and to advocate its establishment as an essential principle 
of sound management is itself of the utmost significance.” 
Sponsors of employe representation plans, he said, are 
finding that “the quickest way to start a strike vee 
would be to abolish the plan of representation,” for it 
is becoming evident that “forces of self-government in 
industry have been let loose which tend to give wage- 
earners more and more power and control over industry.” 
He declared also that trade unions must recognize that 
many of the business men who sponsor employe represen- 
tation plans (commonly called “company unions”) “are 
not the insincere, dishonest men with ulterior motives that 
they are made out to be” and that “mere condemnation of 
emplove representation as a fraud and a snare will accom- 
plish little.” For “whatever the motives of the manage- 
ment may be, when it inaugurates employe representation, 
it is handing the employes a constitution for the govern- 
ment of the industry.” - 
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Thus, while the antagonism between trade unionism 
and the company union continues,, it seems. to be on the 
way to being resolved, since employers are gradually 
yielding, through employe representation, the essential 
points for which the trade union movement has long con- 
tended. On the other hand, employe representation is 
demonstrating certain values which trade unionism must 
take account of. 


Although this review is, in general, limited to develop- 
ments in the United States, it may be useful to refer at 
this point to two recent events in Great Britain. The 
first occurred on April 29, 1928, when more than 200 
British employers, 150 representatives of trade unions 
and 72 members of Parliament issued a declaration that 
“no real peace in industry, no substantial progress toward’ 
coordination of effort which is essential to prosperity, is 
possible except along the lines of Christian fellowship. On 
right lines there will be consideration for the human ele- 
ment in industry, a closer personal touch, a respect for 
each other, strong resentment against the settlement of 
differences and disputes by a mere trial of force with its 
disastrous consequences, and a conviction that all dif- 
ficulties should be regulated by a frank discussion of what 
is just and right between man and man.” 


A few weeks ago the Committee of Industrial Inquiry 
of the British Liberal Party made public the report of 
its studies in which it was declared that “the new order 
which is gradually coming into being will be—and, in- 
deed, already is—quite unlike the harsh individualism and 
the employer autocracy of the nineteenth century.” It 
should be frankly recognized that the causes of discon- 
tent are (1) that the workers “are treated rather as tools 
than as partners. in production, and that they do not 
enjoy in industry a standing corresponding with their 
standing as free citizens; (2) that the distribution of the 
wealth they help to create is carried out on principles to 
which they are not parties, and leads to a cleavage between 
a small owning and directing class and a large working 
class.” To rectify these conditions the committee recom- 
mends that collective bargaining and works councils be 
“developed into a system of ‘joint ascertainment’ of what 
is just, practicable and advantageous to the industry and 
to the community.” 


Waces, EarNINGS AND LivinG Costs 


To the wage worker constructive industrial relations 
must be expressed concretely in wages, hours, working 
conditions, and status with reference to industrial govern- 
ment. The United States Secretary of Labor points out 
that men are frequently “urged to speed up their pro- 
duction, thereby increasing their earnings, and then are 
told by the management that this larger pay is ‘out of line’ 
with standard pay in the same trade. It is only a way 
of giving them no more money, while getting more work 
out of them. Keep your worker’s production up, but pay 
him what he earns.” 

These sentiments are endorsed by Owen D. Young, of 
the General Electric Company, who points out that “slow- 
ly we are learning that low wages for labor do not neces- 
satily mean high profits for capital.” High wages, low 
prices and large profits may go hand in hand. The 
workers,. he insists, should have a status: other tham that 
of “the hired men” of industry and receive a wage which 
would permit them: “to take advantage of. cultural oppor- 
tunities.’ 


Attempts to measure how closely we approximate these 
objectives indicate that, although. an increasing vo 
of production has beem attained with fewer verted 
the payroll, average earnings have not been greatly ‘th- 


' fluenced thereby. According to data gathered by the 
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National Industrial Conference Board average hourly 
wages for all wage earners in manufacturing increased 
from $.567 in the first quarter of 1927 to $.568 in March, 
1928. The corresponding figures for men—skilled and 
semi-skilled—were $.648 and $.652, for unskilled men 
$.490 and $.493, and for women $.401 and $.400. Sum- 
marizing the situation for all wage earners there has been 
an advance of one-tenth of one cent which greatly illumi- 
nates the statement that “departures from the rule af 
stability have been: very slight in recent years.” 
But the Board’s data on average weekly earnings for 
all workers show a decrease from $27.48 in the first 
quarter of 1927 to $27.39 in March, 1928. The decrease 
in weekly earnings for all workers as compared with the 
increase in hourly rates may be largely explained by the 
mye op per week decreased from 48.4 in 1927 to 
in ‘ 


That the purchasing power of wages has not decreased 
is indicated by the Board’s index of the cost of living 
which fell from 165.4 in the first quarter of 1927 to 162.9 
in the first quarter of 1928. From this the Board con- 
cludes that the “subsidence in the cost of living, combined 
with approximately stationary earnings, has brought an 
appreciable upward movement of real earnings.” 

The index of the cost of living of the United 
Bureau of Labor Statistics also shows a decline 
175.6 in December, 1926 to 172.0 in December, 1927, the 
latest figures available. 

While the index of the Bureau for union wage rates 
has increased from 233.4 for 1926 to 240.8 for 1928, 
that for farm labor has decreased from 162 in January, 
1927, to 161 in January, 1928. The plight of farm 


laborers who in January, 1928, averaged $2.34 per day 


and $46.75 per month, without board, and that of the 
unskilled workers in many industries whose average full- 
time earnings per week range from $17.00 to $29.42, have 
furnished occasion for serious comment by President 
Coolidge and Secretary Davis. The former called atten- 
tion to the fact that in “the highest point of material pros- 
perity ever achieved, there is a considerable class of un- 
skilled workers who have not come into full participation 
in the wealth of the nation” and the latter estimates 
that there are, including the dependents of wage earners, 
from 10’ to 15 millions of hard-worked and underpaid 
Americans “who do not share in the prosperity enjoyed 
by the rest of us. Morally, economically, and or the 
grounds of simple humanity, this inequality should not 
be: allowed to exist in this richest nation of history.’ 
Studies of the relative poverty, sickness and mortality 
among those with low incomes confirm these statements. 


A. F. or L. Mempersuip 
The membership of the American Federation of Labor 


its maximum membership; 4,078,740, in 1920. It 
declined under the influence of the open shop dri 

of industrial depression until in. 1922 its membership 
stood at 3,195,635. Since 1922 it has fluctuated between 
2,926,468 (in. 1923) and: 2,803,966 (in 1926). The figure 
for 1927 indicates a slight gain over the previous year. 


-in the fall. of 1927 was 2,812,407.. The Federation ¢ 
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nd reported” membership, which introduces a sig- 
nincant variable. In 1927, there were probably at least 
500,000 members who because of strikes or unemploy- 
ment were not reported as paid-up. Adding this figure 
to oe _ paid-up membership gives a total of 
3,312,407. 


o figures, however, are based on the average “paid- 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Developments affecting the opportunity to work have 
forced upon the attention of the nation a problem in- 
volving new elements. The index of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for employment decreased 
from 90.6 for April, 1927, to 85.7 for April, 1928, and 
payroll totals were 6.9 per cent lower. The salient fact 
is that there has been:a great increase in productivity of 
manufacturing and transportation at the same time that 
there ‘has been an appreciable decline in the numbers em- 
ployed in factories, mines and railways. It is estimated 
that with 11 per cent fewer manual workers than in 1919 
the manufacturing industries produced in 1927 about 26 
per cent more physical product. 

This raises the question whether we are suffering from 
technological unemployment—idleness due to elimination 
of labor by the increase of mechanical process. If those 
who have been thrown out of work in the major indus- 
tries have not been able to find work elsewhere then tech- 
nological unemployment becomes a factor in the problem 
as well as “seasonal” and “cyclical” causes. The dis- 

ed workers are partly accounted for by the increased 
‘fmmber of workers employed in garages, filling stations, 
building construction, and retail and wholesale trade, but 
it seems hardly possible that these activities would care 
for the shrinkage of 2,600,000 in the number of workers 
employed in 1927 on farms and railways and in the fac- 
tories and mines. Population growth since 1919 is said to 
have added 1,500,000 to the number seeking employment. 
This necessitates accounting for 4,100,000 workers. To 
what extent this number is offset by the rise in real earn- 
ings (estimated at about 17 per cent since 1919) which 
may have led to a decline in the number of persons in each 
family who feel obliged to work, it is impossible to say. 

Much confusion was caused a few months ago by the 
publication of a government report to the effect that the 
unemployed throughout the country amounted, as of Janu- 
ary, 1928, to only 1,874,050. This was an error based on 
misinterpretation of the figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The Bureau gave this estimate not 
of the total unemployed, but of the shrinkage in employ- 
ment as compared with the average for 1925. When.it is 
recalled that the “normal” unemployment is estimated at 
from a million upward, that the employment was probably 
considerably below normal in 1925,.and that the total num- 
ber of employable persons had very considerably increased 
in the interval, it is evident that the widely published 
government figure was very far from indicating the extent 
of unemployment. 

But the important fact to determine is whether tech- 
nical progress is set along lines which mean a year by 
r net displacement of workers and an increase in un- 
oyment because, due to the failure to develop new 
enterprises, compensating employment is not to be found 
elsewhere. Owen D. Young calls the problem of unem- 
ployment “the greatest economic blot on our capitalistic 
system. There is no answer except that the managers of 
‘business ‘have not yet learned how to make their system 
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function so that men willing and able to work may do 
so. There is no limit to the consumption of the world. 
It is limited only in its individual compartments. We 
can not eat more than so much bread or meat. We can 
not wear more than so many clothes, and so we may 
have overproduction in individual lines. But there are 
innumerable wants of men yet unserved, and as long as 
culture grows, these wants will outrun our capacity to 
produce things to satisfy them. The world does not owe 
men a living, but business, if it is to fulfill its ideal, owes 
men an opportunity to earn a living.” 

In recognition that society has a part to play in solving 
the problem of unemployment a bill (Jones Bill S. 2475) 
was introduced in the United States Senate “to create 
a prosperity reserve and to stabilize industry and employ- 
ment by the expansion of public works during periods of 
unemployment and industrial depression.” This bill was 
reported favorably by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

The State of New York has appropriated $37,000,000 
for roads, buildings and other needed projects with a 
view to relieving unemployment. Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia have laws establishing appropriations for similar 
purposes during industrial depressions. 

Senator Wagner introduced a bill (S. 4158) for the 
accumulation of data on unemployment and another (S. 


- 4157) for the creation of employment offices on a nation- 


wide scale under the cooperative auspices of federal and 
state governments. 


Lasor CASES IN THE CouRTS 


Significant precedents established by the courts which 
affect the status of workers result in a constant elabora- 
tion or limitation of rights. The cases selected for this 
summary merely indicate some of the variable circum- 
stances under which the definition and redefinition of 
rights is going on. 


Right of Assembly 


As the result of the strike of the textile workers in 
Paterson in 1924 a case (State v. Butterworth) was 
finally decided by the New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals, May 14, 1928. A refusal of the police to permit 
strikers to hold a mass meeting to protest alleged unlaw- 
ful acts and oppression by the police was followed by an 
attempt to read the Bill of Rights at City Hall Plaza. 
The leaders were arrested, tried and convicted by the trial 
judge and the Supreme Court sustained the conviction. 
The Court of Errors and Appeals, however, reversed the 
conviction on the grounds that there was no proof of un- 
lawful intent, no evidence of disorderly conduct, and no 
threatened danger to the public peace. From the record, 
furthermore, the court found nothing “therein to have 
warranted the finding by the trial judge that the accused 
were guilty of the offense of unlawful assembly.” The 
decision is an important one. 


Right of Representation 


The right of employes to have representatives of their 
own choosing, as provided by the Railroad Labor Act of 
1926, received support by the United States District Court, 
Southern District of Texas, February 6, 1928, in the case 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks v. 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company. The raii- 
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road refused to accept the services of the United States 
Mediation Board and the union sought an injunction 
prohibiting the railroad from interfering in the selection 
of representatives for the settlement of disputes. Al- 
though the injunction permitted the railroad to foster an 
employe representation plan, the railroad was restrained 
from “influencing, intimidating, or coercing” its employes 
to prevent them from selecting their own representatives 
and pursuing their “free and untrammeled right to self- 
organization.” 

The railroad, it appeared, disobeyed Section 6 of the 
Railroad Labor Act, which provides that when the United 
States Mediation Board has been appealed to in a con- 
troversy over rates of pay, rules or working conditions, 
these shall remain the same until the controversy has been 
acted upon by the Board. Not only so, but the railroad 
excluded the officers of the union from wage conferences 
and discharged them and other members of the union, 
thus flouting the injunction. As a result, after a hearing, 
the court made the injunction permanent and stated that 
the record should be turned over to the “proper law of- 
ficers of the Government for them to determine whether 
a proceeding for criminal contempt should be 
begun.” It is the announced intention of the parties to 
take the case to the United States Supreme Court to test 
the constitutionality of the Railroad Labor Act. 


Right to Lockout 


The plumbers’ union of New York City sought an in- 
junction (Moran vy. Losette, Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, First Department, June 24, 1927) against the 
master plumbers’ association for maintaining a lockout in 
violation of an agreement to arbitrate disputes. The union 
had struck to gain an increase in wages. The court held 
that the strike was in violation of the agreement and the 
right of the masters to lockout was correlative with that 
of the union to strike. Furthermore, the nature of the 
agreement was such that it did not prevent either a strike 
or a lockout and neither party could expect a remedy of 
restraint from the court. 


Working Agreements 


The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers adopted a rule that when their members work 
for an employer whose home office is not in the city where 
the work is being done, the employer must pay the wage 
rate in the city in which the work is being done or of 
the employer’s home city, whichever is higher. There- 
fore, when the Barker Painting Company of New York 
City obtained a contract in Washington, D. C., the union 
demanded the New York wage rate. The company 
sought an injunction on the ground that the rule of the 
union was in unlawful restraint of trade. A temporary 
injunction was granted but upon trial of the case a perma- 
nent injunction was refused. The Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia held, November 7, 1927 (Barker 
Painting Company v. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers), that the action of the union to en- 
force its rule was lawful under Section 6 of the Clayton 
Act, which legalizes the legitimate objects of trade unions 
to raise wages and improve working conditions and, 
therefore, gave legal support to reasonable means, not 
unlawful in themselves, to effect those objects. 


In the case of Gary v. Central of Georgia Railway 
Company (Court of Appeals of Georgia, 141 South East- 
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ern 819) the court upheld an agreement with the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers which provided tha 
engineman should be demerited, suspended or dischar., 
without a fair trial. The court held that Gary, the plain- 
tiff, was entitled to $6,260 damages which amounted to 
his wages from the time he was discharged until the date 
of the suit. 

Winthrop Baking Company, Inc., v. Bliss (Supreme 
Court, Kings County, N. Y., New York Law Journal, 
October 3, 1927) was a case in which the company had 
an agreement with the Amalgamated Food Workers’ 
Union. Local No. 500 of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union picketed the concern and 
informed the customers that the company ran a non-union 
shop and that the Amalgamated union label was not a 
real union label. The court held that the picketing and 
boycotting was for the purpose of compelling the com- 
pany to breach its contract with the Amalgamated and 
should be restrained. 

Goldman v. Cohen (Supreme Court, New York County, 
N. Y., January 26, 1928) involved an agreement by the 
employer to employ only members of the International 
Pocketbook Workers’ Union. The union obtained an in- 
junction restraining the employer from locking out or 
threatening to lockout, discharge or discontinue the em- 
ployment of any members of the union and from in any 
other way breaching the agreement. 


Picketing 


In the case of Exchange Bakery and Restaurant, ¥ 
v. Rifkin (Court of Appeals, New York, May 31, 192 
the employer obtained an injunction prohibiting picketing. 
But the Court of Appeals took occasion to define peaceful 
picketing and warn the lower court that a court of equity 
should not intervene “where there is no evidence that 
wrongs have been committed or threatened on the theory 
that the defendant is not harmed by the prohibition of 
such unlawful acts.” For picketing to be legal it must 
“not be accompanied by violence, trespass, threats or in- 
timidation expressed or implied. No crowds may be 
collected on or near the employer’s property. The free 
entrance of strangers, customers or employes may not 
be impeded. There may be . no statements, oral 
or written, false in fact, yet tending to injure the em- 
ployer’s business.” The court does not attempt to enu- 
merate all the acts that might make picketing illegal but 
asserts that “when the situation in a particular case comes 
to be reviewed there will be no difficulty in 
drawing the line between acts permissible and acts for- 
bidden.” 

In the case of Ossey v. Retail Clerks’ Union (Supreme 
Court of Illinois, 1927) the employer had obtained an 
injunction on April 16, 1924, to prevent picketing by 
strikers. Illinois had passed an Anti-Injunction Law in 
1925, effective July 1, substantially the same as Section 
20 of the Clayton Act. On October 27, 1925, the re- 
straining order, which had been obeyed up to that time, 
was disregarded and picketing accompanied by violence 
was carried on. The court held that regardless of the 
statute, picketing which intimidated was not pate 
and the law “afforded them no immunity for their a 

In the case of Sarros v. Nouris (Court of Chancery, 
Delaware, 138 Atl. 607) the employer had agreed not to 
discriminate against union men but refused to deal with 
the union, a local of Greek restaurant workers. The 
union struck, it contended, because the employer had vio- 
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es Commissioner of Conciliation, that he would not 
criminate against union men. The court in granting 
the employer an injunction held that the evidence showed 
a purpose to establish a closed shop, which was declared 
to be unlawful. “This being true, the picketing which 
has been going on is unlawful, whether peaceful or other- 
wise. I am not, therefore, called upon to go into the 
question whether picketing if peacefully conducted is per- 
missible in labor controversies, for if the object of the 
picketers is unlawful, picketing of all kinds is likewise so.” 


Strikes 


The plaintiff in the case of the Bellows Corporation v. 
The Electrical Workers’ Union, Local No. 38 (Common 
Pleas Court, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, December, 1927), 
manufactured electric signs under non-union conditions 
in Detroit and in a union shop in Cleveland. The union 
in Cleveland struck to force the company to unionize its 
shop in Detroit. The court held that labor’s right to com- 
pulsion is limited to strikes against employers with whom 
the union has a dispute. Since there was no dispute in 
the non-union shop of Detroit the acts of the union were 
in restraint of trade and should be enjoined. 


é: an agreement, made under the auspices of the United 


“Yellow Dog” Contract 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Company of New 
York City required its employes to agree not to join any 
dl organization except the Brotherhood of Inter- 

ugh Rapid Transit Company Employes, a “company 
union.” In 1926, because of a disagreement over wages, 
a Mr. Lavin and other employes left the service of the 
company and attempted to organize the Consolidated Rail- 
way Workers’ Union of Greater New York. 

The company obtained an injunction prohibiting Lavin 
and his associates from advising, enticing, inducing or 
persuading its employes to quit and become members of 
the new organization. Upon appeal the court decided in 
the case of Interborough Rapid Transit Company v. 
Lavin (Court of Appeals, New York, January 10, 1928) 
that, although the company had the right to protect its 
business against the interference of “an officious outsider, 
merely for the purpose of injuring the plaintiff,” employes 
who have quit or have been discharged, nevertheless, have 
the right to continue their efforts to bring about a change 
in employment satisfactory to them. 

The court expressed doubt as to whether the require- 
ments of the constitution of the Brotherhood could be 
termed a contract, and said that “where employes have 
freedom of choice a labor union may not be accused of 
malicious interference when it urged the employes to make 
a choice in its favor, even though that choice may involve 
termination of present employment and consequent dis- 
ruption of business organization. This court has not been 
called upon to decide whether employes may lawfully be 
urged to make a choice in breach of a definite contract. 
We do not decide that now. At least so far as the in- 
junction prohibits the defendants from inducing the plain- 

ic employes to leave their position and to terminate 

employment it is not justified upon this record.” 
he court, however, raised the question whether the 
union organizers could legitimately urge Interborough 
employes to join the union secretly and continue in their 
employment. It reversed the decision granting the tem- 
porary injunction but remitted the motion to the lower 
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court in order that it might exercise its discretion in grant- 
ing an injunction more limited in scope. 

As a result of the decision of the court in the Lavin 
case the Interborough Company on June 30, 1927, re- 
quired each employe separately to sign an agreement that 
he would remain in the employ of the company for 
two years, that he would not join the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Employes, and 
that he recognized the constitution of the company’s 
brotherhod as a valid contract. The company then sought 
an injunction against the organizers of the Amalgamated 
and officers of the American Federation of Labor to re- 
strain them from inducing its employes to break their 
agreement, 

The court held (Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
v. Green, Supreme Court, New York County, N. Y., 
February 15, 1928) that since the company was in a posi- 
tion to discharge its employes at will, and was attempting 
to bind its employes for two years without incurring any 
reciprocal obligation, there was no valid contract involved. 
That is to say, the existing contract violated a principle 
of equity. The court also held that there was no evidence 
of wrongdoing on the part of the union organizers which 
would justify the issuance of an injunction. 

These two decisions are among the most important 
bearing upon individual contracts since the decision of the 


- United States Supreme Court in the Hitchman Coal Com- 


pany case in 1917, 
Boycotts 


In the case of the United States v. Journeymen Stone 
Cutters Association (United States District Court, South- 
ern District of New York, September, 1927) the union 
was restrained from engaging in a conspiracy to exclude 
from New York City non-union manufactured stone 
which is not made within the geographical area over which 
the local unions involved exercise jurisdiction. 


LEGISLATION 


The volume of legislation affecting workers necessitates 
selection of outstanding enactments for so brief a sum- 
mary as this. In the matter of hours of work, Arizona 
changed the weekly limit from 56 to 48; Colorado estab- 
lished an 8-hour day in cement and plaster manufacturing 
plants; Connecticut forbade employment for all persons 
under 16 in mercantile establishments between 10 P.M. 
and 6 A.M.; North Carolina limited the employment of 
persons between 14 and 16 to 8 hours per day, 48 hours 
per week, and 6 days per week and prohibited night work 
after 7 P.M.; and New York limited hours for women 
in factories and mercantile establishments to 8 hours per 
day and 48 hours per week unless one day is shortened 
to 414, when the other 5 days may be lengthened to 9 
hours each, totaling 4914 hours per week. In New York, 
however, 78 hours overtime during the year is permissible 
(to take care of the holiday season) on condition that 
hours are not more than 10 per day and 54 per week. 

Montana ratified the child labor amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution. 

The federal child labor law which became effective 
July 1, 1928, in the District of Columbia fixes the mini- 
mum age for employment at 14 and, according to the 
nature of the work, limits employment in dangerous trades 
and occupations to those 16 and 18 years of age. School 
attendance is compulsory to age 16, except for children 
of 14 who have completed the eighth grade and are em- 
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ployed. Work permits are required for all children under 
18 and are issued -by the school authorities. Boys under 
12 and girls under 18 may not engage in street trades. 
Boys under 16 must have badges issued by the school 
authorities and may not sell between the hours of 7 P.M. 
and 6 A.M. Hours of work are 8 per day, 48 per week 
and 6 days per week for persons under 18. Girls under 
18 and boys under 16 may not be employed between 7 
P.M. and 7 A.M. Boys 16 to 18 may not work between 
10 P.M. and 6 A.M. A minor has the same rights under 
the compensation law as an adult. 

The child labor program of the Committee on Junior 
Education and Employment of the National Association 
of Manufacturers issued in the fall of 1927 has occasioned 
much discussion. Critics of the program raised the ques- 
tion whether the manufacturers regarded its provisions as 
maximum or minimum requirements and attacked the 
provisions which could be regarded as backward steps. 
This criticism has resulted in assurances that the program 
was regarded as a minimum and in certain modifications 
to clarify the meaning of the program. (A discussion of 
the program and of the current controversy over it already 
in effect will appear in an early issue of this SERVICE.) 

Congress passed a compensation law for longshoremen 
and harbor workers not provided for in state laws, cover- 
ing death or injury when occurring on navigable waters, 
including dry docks. Liberalization of benefits under 
workmen’s compensation acts was accomplished in 21 
states. Among the changes effected were: increasing the 
benefits for all classes or for certain special classes, rais- 
ing the minimum or maximum weekly payments, increas- 
ing allowances in case of medical assistance or burial, and 
extending the number of employes covered. 


The Sheppard-Towner maternity act was continued by 
Congress till June 30, 1929; Maine and Kansas accepted 
the provisions of the act. 

Colorado and Maryland joined the list of states which 
have enacted old age pension laws.’ Old age pension bills 
were introduced in 24 states. In Wyoming the bill was 
vetoed by the governor and in Washington the bill failed 
to get the necessary two-thirds vote to override the veto 
which the governor applied in 1926. In the other states 
the bills met with varying fortunes in the legislatures. 
But the record of accomplishment during the last five 
years indicates that the sentiment for old age pensions is 
gaining increasing momentum. In three states’ official 
investigating commissions have already reported favorably 
on old age pension legislation and four more have inves- 
tigations under way. 


Although an attempt was made recently to show that 
the majority of the population of the United States over 
65 years old are able to make some provision for old age,” 
the data accumulated have been criticized * as constituting 
an inadequate sample. Out of the 45,000,000 persons 
employed in this country it is estimated that only one in 
ten earns $2,000 or more per year and the study in ques- 
tion covered only one-fourth of one per cent of the aged 
population. Moreover, the cases were selected from cer- 
tain cities in four industrial states on the Atlantic sea- 
board, a part of the country in which the accumulation 
of wealth is greater than it is in other sections. Even so, 


1The other states are Montana, 
Alaska, 


2 Indiana, Massachusetts, Virginia. 


* Report of the Industrial Welfare Department of the National Civic Fed- 
eration. 


*See article by I. M. Rubinow, New Republic, April 5, 1928. 


Nevada, Wisconsin, Kentucky and 
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the data indicate that 25 per cent of the men and 34 
cent of the women over 65 own no property and 40 
cent of the total cases have no income from work or busi- 
ness; that some 17 per cent have neither property nor 
income; that over 25 per cent are unable to work, while 
30 per cent are able to do only light work and 40 per cent 
are assisted by children or relatives. 

Thus, even if the facts were to show that only 30 or 
40 per cent rather than 85 per cent or more require old 
age pensions, the problem of making adequate provision 
for the aged could hardly be disregarded. The need is 
further emphasized by the fact that many business con- 
cerns set a much lower age limit than 65 at which they 
will retire employes. In this connection it is noteworthy 
that mothers’ pensions have been provided by law in 42 
states, two territories and the District of Columbia. 


Lazor BENEFITS AND INSURANCE; Group INSURANCE 


A survey by the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the provisions which trade unions make for the 
relief of their members, published in January, 1928, indi- 
cates that labor organizations have greatly expanded their 
original field of activities in connection with collective 
bargaining. 

Of the 96 international unions which are known to 
have, or to have had, some form of welfare benefit, data 
were secured from 75. Of ‘these, 61 pay benefits for 
death, 13 for disability, 13 for sickness, 13 make some pro- 
vision for aged members, and 19 have some other we”) 
insurance. Eight unions pay tuberculosis benefits 
provide for treatment of the tubercular. Seven organ- 
izations maintain homes for the aged and disabled, and 
two of these maintain a tuberculosis sanitarium in 
connection with the home. The increasing popularity of 
group insurance is indicated by the fact that two unions 
have substituted such insurance for the death benefit 
formerly paid and other unions are taking out group in- 
surance with the Union Cooperative Life Insurance Com- 
pany (a company backed by the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers) and the Union Labor Life Insurance Company, 
an American Federation of Labor organization. This 
form of insurance permits a large increase in the amount 
of death benefits at a very nominal expense. 

The local unions frequently pay various kinds of bene- 
fits to their members. The bureau found that payments 
of insurance of various kinds amounted to more than 
$12,000,000 last year. Since these unions began paying 
insurance, more than $300,000,000 has been 

isbursed. 


The report of the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, after seven months’ operation in 1927, indicates that 
the 70 international unions which are stockholders have 
started something which is likely to prove of great sig- 
nificance for trade unions. During its brief existence the 
company has written individual policies for over $1,223,- 
000 and group insurance policies for $34,000,000, pro- 
tecting the families of 50,000 trade unionists. The com- 
pany has been licensed in 34 states and the District of 
Columbia. Beside the members of local trade unions x" 
act as agents the company has organized a full time 
of insurance solicitors under general agents in states and 
cities. After the payment of 6 per cent on the stock con- 
tributed by the international unions, the surplus belongs 
to the policy holders and will be distributed as dividends 
except for the amount necessary to maintain the financial 
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security of the company. On December 31, 1927, the 
company had accumulated a surplus of $209,506. 

At the close of 1926 it was estimated that 4,700,000 
employes were protected by group insurance to the extent 
of $5,500,000,000. A study made in 1927 by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, of 618 companies having 
approximately 1,235,000 employes, of whom 800,000 were 
covered by over $1,300,000,000 of insurance, serves as a 
basis for considering detailed aspects of this form of 
insurance. 

Investigation showed that more than 40 per cent of all 
wage earners carried no form of life insurance ; that those 
having policies were insufficiently protected, their policies 
averaging about $500; that many could not obtain life 
insurance because of the hazard of occupations or ad- 
vanced age; that about. one-fifth were barred because of 
physical disabilities; and that about 35 per cent at death 
left their families in serious financial straits. 

Of the 618 companies the hazards covered were death, 
or death and permanent total disability, in 537 cases; 4 
plans covered sickness and accident disability only; and 
77 plans covered death, permanent total disability, and 
sickness and accident disability. 

A classification of the amount of insurance according 
to types showed that the cost was paid in 47.6 per cent of 
the cases by the employer; in 45.8 per cent the employes 
contributed ; 6.6 per cent represented additional insurance 
paid for entirely by the employes. 

The average amount of insurance per employe varied 

jth the size of the plant. In plants having less than 200 

ployes the average amount was $1,102; in those having 
over 25,000 it was $2,229. The average annual premium 
for each $1,000 of group life insurance and total disability 
is between $10.50 and $12, making a total cost of from 
55 to 65 millions of dollars annually. 

Group sickness and accident insurance was carried by 
81 of the 618 companies and covered about 10 per cent of 
the employes. The average weekly benefits for sickness 
and accident in three of the largest insurance companies 
were $11.44, $12.97, and $13.37 respectively. In the 
majority of the companies the cost is borne jointly by the 
employer and employes, but in 17 cases by the employer 
alone and in 13 cases by the employes alone. 

The testimony of the employers is that group insurance 
reduces worry and makes their employes better workmen ; 
that it has taught employes the value of insurance and 
encourages them to carry more protection; that it encour- 
ages saving; and. that married workers are most appre- 
ciative of its benefits. 


Lasor BANKING 


According to a report by the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion of Princeton University the total resources of labor 
banks on December 31, 1927, were $119,815,386. “This 
total shows an increase of nearly two and one-half million 
dollars compared to the resources of October 10, 1927, 
but a decrease of approximately seven million compared 
to the year-end figures of 1926. During the year the con- 

ol of four labor banks shifted to other interests. 

“Deposits in labor banks increased almost three million 
dollars during the last quarter but were, at the end of 
1927, approximately five and one-half million below the 
December, 1926, total. 


“The outstanding event of the year in the labor bank- 
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ing movement was the change in the policy of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers concerning their banking 
enterprises. The change was reflected both in the trans- 
fer of two banks from Brotherhood control and in a re- 
duction in the resources of several of the Brotherhood’s 
banks. 

“No banks were added to the labor group during 1927 
but several larger banks, especially in New York City 
and vicinity, and a number of smaller banks elsewhere 
showed marked increases in resources compared to 1926. 
The growth of these banks, coupled with the recessions 
and, in some cases, later increases in the resources of 
several other banks, indicates that 1927 was a year of 
stabilization in the labor banking movement.” 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Of the 430 companies recently surveyed by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 373 have a dispensary 
or emergency hospital, 311 employ full-time or part-time 
doctors, and 332 have trained nurses. Fourteen companies 
grant sick leave with pay and 133 give their employes 
vacations with pay. 

Educational work is carried on by 150 companies and 
48 give financial aid to those studying outside the plant. 
Libraries are provided by 127 companies. Education in 
thrift is promoted in 196 companies through savings 
funds; 72 have loan funds, and 39 have building and loan 
associations. 

Free legal advice is given by a majority of the com- 
panies and advice in regard to investments is also given 
in numerous instances. 

Cooperative stores. were found in 21 instances and a 
large proportion of the companies promoted cooperative 
buying of certain commodities or allowed a discount on 
their own products or supplies furnished by them, which 
results in a considerable saving to the employes. 


HovusInc 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has as- 
sembled records from 257 identical cities from 1921 to 
1927 showing that the percentage of permits for multi- 
family dwellings (i.e., those housing three or more 
families) has increased from 24.4 in 1921 to 48.3 in 1927. 
In cities of 500,000 population or over the corresponding 
percentages were 34.0 and 60.8. The percentage of per- 
mits for one-family houses in cities of 25,000 population 
and over decreased from 58.3 in 1921 to 38.3 in 1927 
while in cities of 500,000 or over the corresponding per- 
centages were 44.2 and 25.8. Baltimore continues to be 
the leading single-family dwelling city in the country and 
the percentage of permits for such dwellings increased 
from 92.4 in 1926 to 94.4 in 1927. 

Although the bureau has no dependable data on the 
percentage of families living in apartment houses as com- 
pared to those in one-family houses, it can be readily 
appreciated that if apartment building increases at the 
rate it has during recent years, it will not be many years 
until in many cities the majority of the population will 
be housed in that class of structure. The result will be 
fewer home owners, which means less settled communities, 
for people who own their own homes move less frequently 
than people who live in rented dwellings. This has ob- 
vious implications for industrial life. 
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Evanston, 


Labor Sunday Message, 1928 


(Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social Service, of the Federal Council of the ® 
Churches of Christ in America, for use on Labor Sunday, September 2, 1928.) 


Dreams of a better social order can no longer be dis- 
missed as the impracticable objectives of sentimentalists. 
Science appears upon the scene as the handmaid of re- 
ligion. For science has already accomplished the im- 
possible. By its knowledge of law it has subdued the 
natural order to the will of man. Man flies, he speaks 
through space, he draws electric power from the sky. 
By the aid of science we now do those things which pre- 
vious generations put down as the foolish dreams of im- 
practical men. There is every reason to believe that 
science can now adopt social ideals as specifications of 
a great task to be accomplished for humanity and proceed 
by the scientific method to assist in evolving a new indus- 
trial order which shall be increasingly characterized by 
righteousness and peace. 


A score of years ago the churches of this country 
expressed the ideals of religion in their bearing on social 
and industrial relations. The abolition of child labor; 
protective regulations for women in industry; the abate- 
ment and prevention of poverty; the protection of the 
worker from dangerous machinery and occupational 
diseases and the hardship of enforced unemployment; 
suitable provision for old age; the right of employes and 
employers alike to organize; adequate means of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation in industrial disputes; the gradual 
and reasonable reduction of hours of labor to the lowest 
practicable point; a living wage as a minimum in every 


industry and the highest wage that each industry can 
afford; a new emphasis upon the application of Christian 
principles to the acquisition and use of property; and the 
most equitable division of the product of industry that 
can ultimately be devised—these are the industrial ideals 
for which the churches stand. 


Certain phases of the industrial problem press for im- 
mediate attention. The past year has seen a serious con- 
dition of unemployment. The situation has been not less 
but more challenging because of a condition of prosperity 
for many while a very large number of men were out 
of work. The Department of Labor has estimated that 
there were nearly two million fewer persons employed 
in January of this year than in January, 1925. Since the 
so-called normal unemployment is not less than one mil- 
lion, this government estimate means that at least three 
million workers must have been unemployed during the 
past winter. Such a condition is economically unsound 
and intolerable from the point of view of Christien 
brotherhood. Let the forces of religion vigorously renew 
their efforts so to inspire our technicians. and so to im- 
press upon industrial leaders and, when necessary, upon 
government the demand for solutions for unemployment, 
that wise and effective measures may be worked out to 
remove this evil from our economic life. 


The coincidence of unemployment and the rapidly ad- 
vancing productive power of the nation due to the in- 


creased use of machinery, new power resources, scientific 
management, and the growing efficiency of labor suggest 
the possibility of a further shortening of hours and of 
a five-day week in certain industries. Churches and social 
agencies must be prepared to do their part in providing 
for the increasing leisure time for all as hours of work 
are shortened. We have learned to view with confidence 
the ability of the workers, if opportunities are provided, 
to make as good use of their leisure time as any other 
social group. ‘ 

It is of basic importance in the approach, not only to 
these problems of hours and unemployment, but to all 
matters which touch intimately the lives of the workers, 
that the right of collective bargaining shall be recognized 
as fundamental. Representation of all the people con- — 
cerned in a common understanding, which is the Amer- 
ican principle of government, is the only sound and 
scientific method of adjusting labor relations and of work- 
ing out permanent solutions of industrial problems. We 
view with satisfaction the forward-looking offers of the 
American Federation of Labor and other unions to co- 
operate with management in an effort to eliminate waste 
from industry, to increase production and to promote 
efficiency in the service of-the public. An engineering 
approach to industrial problems by the labor union 
practical cooperation with management holds a significa 
promise of orderly and constructive progress. 


It must not be forgotten that the churches are also 
employers of labor and that as such they are under the 
same moral obligations as other employers to operate on 
Christian principles in their relations with those whom 
they employ. Indeed, they are under greater obligations 
because of the position they assume as teachers of ethics 
and religion. The churches must ask themselves not only 
whether the salaries of ministers, missionaries and church 
workers are fixed on a brotherly basis, but also whether, 
in the business enterprises of their boards and publication 
agencies, conditions of employment, wages, hours and 
control are in accord with an enlightened Christian con- 
science. Some labor leaders have not been interested in 
the-liberal pronouncements of the churches because of 
evasions by the churches themselves of the practical issues 
involved. A prominent church official has said: “I am 
about ready to ask my communion either to practice 
some of its liberal pronouncements or to repeal them.” — 


We, therefore, urge both the religious and secular — 
forces of the nation to renew their faith in the social ideals — 
of the churches as practicable objectives for American life. — 
We suggest to all concerned in industry that they ap- — 
proach the solution of labor problems in a more scientific — 
and cooperative spirit, assured of the possibility of hitherto ~ 
unattainable social progress. We call upon capital, labor 
and the public to move forward with good will, courage — 
and intelligence into a new and better day. 


Printed in U. S. A, 
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